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TENNESSEE 


The porch of a log house, facing us straight on. A young 
woman in a homespun dress stands nursing a baby and 
gazing out over the slopes. She sees someone, and waves. 


MARY. Whoo—oo! 

VOICES. (Offstage.) Whoo—oo! (Mary nurses ber baby, sings to 
it. She makes a face, wincing as the baby's gums pinch her nipple, 
then she smiles again. Enter Hershel, her busband, and Cardell, ber 
son, carrying axes. They are bot and tired.) 

MARY. Well, it’s about time. 

HERSHEL. We're here, ain’t we? (Jhey drop their axes, stretch, 
and go to a bucket sitting on the porch. They reach in it and throw 
water on their faces. Hershel mops his face with a kerchief. His son 
does the same.) 

MARY. Oh, goodness me. Just so tired and all wore out. I bet you 
both been laying on the creek bank thinking about supper. 
HERSHEL. See Cardell, what you got to look forward to? You go 
out into the world. You get yourself some land, a house and a wife. 
Then you keep careful note of ever minute in the day, because 
you're going to account for ever damn one. Yes, m’am. That’s 
it. We been laying on the creek bank, counting clouds. 

MARY. I ain’t surprised. 

HERSHEL. How about you? We going to watch you feed that 
baby all night, or do we get something to eat, too? 

MARY. There might be something in the pot for you, if you don’t 
ask for it too often. Ouch. Ow-ee! Baby, go easy on me! Ow! 
HERSHEL. Eating you up, is he? Well, why not? 

MARY. You’d know why not, you had him pulling on you. There 
now. Shoo. That’s better. All right, supper’s ready. Come on. 
HERSHEL. Hold it. Take a seat. 

MARY. What? 

HERSHEL. Take a seat, I said. Cardell, you too. I] want to sit 
here and watch the sun go down. Supper can wait. 
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MARY. I never heard you say that before. Cardell, what’s wrong 
with your father? 

CARDELL. I don’t know. Feeling good, I reckon. 

HERSHEL. That’s it. I’m feeling good. Sit. (They sit in slat chairs. 
Hershel props bis feet on a crate, fills a pipe. He is suddenly re- 
laxed, expansive, thinking about something that is important to bim. 
They sit for awhile.) So tell your mother what we did today. 
CARDELL. We girdled a stand of them tulip trees. I still say we 
didn’t notch them deep enough, though. 

HERSHEL. Oh, yes, we did. Just so the bark’s cut through, they’ll 
die. And come down dry wood. We'll have us a new porch and a 
whole new floor, with boards that won’t warp. What about that, 
Mary? 

MARY. That'll be all right. 

HERSHEL. Yes, by God, it shore will. Were coming along. Four 
years a-groaning and sweating on another man’s land, and now we 
got our own. This here is our estate, you know that? Be yours, 
Cardell, one day, if you want it. And the baby’s. Cept it'll look 
different then. I aim to build out this porch half again as wide. How 
about that? 

MARY. That'll be nice. 

HERSHEL. I aim to cut into that brush yonder and add it to my 
slope field. Then we can look out over fifty damn acres. All of it 
cleared. All of it ours. How about that, by God? 

MARY. Ain’t you hungry, yet? 

HERSHEL. Yeah, ’'m hungry! Hungry for what’s mine! And I got 
it, too! It cost me, but I got it. 

MARY. Hush. Cost you what? 

HERSHEL. The getting of it. Not so easy. Your son can tell you 
about. that. He’s commencing to want his own in this life. He’s 
commencing to think on that, worry about it. He’ll pay for it, just 
like I have. Yes, you will, Cardell. Son, you’re getting about the 
age now where you and me are looking slant-wise at each other. I 
notch a tulip tree, and you stand there thinking how much better 
you could do it yourself. That right? 

CARDELL. | didn’t mean nothing about them trees. 

HERSHEL. The hell you didn’t! 

MARY. Hershel. Don’t swear at the children. 

HERSHEL: But that’s all right, son. That’s the way it ought to be. 
That’s the way you'll get your estate. Pretty soon here, you'll get 
fed up with the way I do things. Turn red about to bust wanting 
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them your own way. You'll say no, and I’ll say yes, and I’ll say 
yes, and you'll say no, and then you won’t give a damn what I say. 
And that’s the way it ought to be. That’s good. When you can go, 
Cardell, you can go. Understand? 
MARY. All right, wise grandpa. Enough of this. Supper’s ready. 
HERSHEL. Stay right where you are! Look at this estate! Drop a 
penny in that ground, and grow yourself half a dollar. North 
Carolina bottom land! Whoo-pee! 
MARY. I declare, Hershel. What’s got into you? 
HERSHEL. Satisfaction’s got into me! I’m taking time to think 
about it! House, land, a new baby, a son standing up to me like he 
should, a wife with sore tits but otherwise all right— 
MARY. I certainly am glad I’m otherwise all right, Hershel. You 
took a big load off my mind. 
HERSHEL. Yeah. I growed up crawling over a dirt floor in a 
shack, like a god damned ant. Going to work with my. daddy, 
Cardell, for a man lived in a big white house on a hill. People up 
there in the shade, eternally fanning theirselves, and yelling at my 
old man, do this and fetch that, me getting hauled about and swore 
at. Then, when I got just big enough to tell my daddy, enough of 
this, having to go serve in the god damned Confederate Army. So 
I crawled some more and got hauled around and swore at some 
more. Ended up lying in a pine forest watching shells set them 
pines on fire. Men scared to death, running ever which way, and 
me, lying there waiting to fry like a piece of bacon, thinking, I'll 
never get out, never. 
MARY. But you did. 
HERSHEL. Yeah, I did. (A cowbell is heard, ringing not far 
away.) I ain’t there no more. I’m where I dreamed I'd be, someday. 
(The cowbell is heard again.) On my estate, by God! I got it! And 
it’s mine! (The cowbell rings again, closer.) 
MARY. Well, you can enjoy it on an empty stomach, if you have 
to keep on bragging. (She points Offstage.) Cardell, split me some 
more wood. I got to heat everything up again. 
HERSHEL. Never mind, son. You just sit there and think about 
what you want in this life, too. ll go get the damn wood. How 
about that? 
MARY. Hershel, that will be right nice. (Exit Hershel in the yard, 
and Mary into the house. Cardell sits dreaming, thinking about his 
father. The cowbell is beard again, much closer. Cardell looks up. 
A light flashes in bis face, making him blink. Jt plays about bim, 
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a strange reflection of the afternoon sun, jumping about. He covers 
his face, blinks. He shades his eyes, stands, and looks out into the 
brush. Enter the bent figure of an Old Woman. Her dress is ragged 
and torn. Her white hair, unbound, is stringy and wild. She carries 
a cowbell in one band, ringing it. In the other hand, she carries a 
piece of shattered mirror glass, holding it up, reflecting the sunlight 
into Cardell’s astonished eyes. She stares at Cardell.) 

OLD WOMAN. Didn’t expect to see me. Did you? 

CARDELL. Who’re you? 

OLD WOMAN. What? 

CARDELL. J said, who are you? 

OLD WOMAN. Where’s everbody else? Where’d they go to? 
CARDELL. What? 

OLD WOMAN. Wait. Hold on. Let me figure something out. 
You're just a boy. Do you live here? 

CARDELL. Yes, I do. 

OLD WOMAN. Since when? 

CARDELL. Since a year ago. My daddy bought this place a year 
ago. 

OLD WOMAN. Who from? 

CARDELL. Nobody. From the county, I think. There was some 
old man living here, but he died. He didn’t have nobody to leave it 
to, so it was for sale. 

OLD WOMAN. What was his name? 

CARDELL. Larman. 

OLD WOMAN. I know that. I mean his first name. 

CARDELL. Abner, I think it was. Wait a minute, you can ask my 
daddy. (Exit Cardell, running. The Old Woman rings her cowbell. 
She looks at the house. She gazes into the piece of mirror. She 
laughs. She drops the piece of mirror on the ground. She looks at 
the house again, studies it. She rings ber cowbell. Enter Mary, 
carrying the baby.) 

MARY. Listen now. Enough of this. Put that cowbell down and 
come on in to supper— (She sees the Old Woman.) Oh. 

OLD WOMAN. Well, I guess that’s that. (She laughs. Enter 
Hershel, with wood, and Cardell with him.) 

HERSHEL. Don’t get so excited, son. Where— (He sees the Old 
Woman. They stand staring at her. She chuckles and rings ber 
bell, and stares right back at them.) 

OLD WOMAN. Heh, heh. Heh, heh. 
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MARY. Hershel, say something to her. (Hershel puts down his 
load of wood, approaches her cautiously.) 
HERSHEL. How do you do? 
OLD WOMAN. Hidy. 
HERSHEL. What can we do for you? 
OLD WOMAN. Nothing. You can’t do nothing for me at all. 
HERSHEL. Well, I’m sorry, then. Uh— 
OLD WOMAN. This here your boy? 
HERSHEL. Yes. 
OLD WOMAN. He says you bought this place from a man named 
Abner Larman. 
HERSHEL. I bought this house, and fifty acres, yes. But I bought 
it from the county. Mr. Larman died here all alone. 
OLD WOMAN. All alone, you say? That figures. Fifty acres, you 
say? 
HERSHEL. Right. 
OLD WOMAN. You got cheated. There was over seventy. 
HERSHEL. How do you know that? 
OLD WOMAN. Never mind. It has been pleasant talking to you. 
(She rings her cowbell, and starts off.) 
MARY. Hershel, she’s so old. It’s getting dark, and she ain’t got no 
light. She’ll fall down. Ought’n we to do something? 
HERSHEL. Yeah. Let me see. (He catches up with ber.) M’am! 
Just a minute! 
OLD WOMAN. Yeah? 
HERSHEL. Don’t you want to come sit with us a minute? It’s a 
piece from here to the roads. You live near here? 
OLD WOMAN. (Laughing.) Oh, yes! Oh, yes! I live near here. 
About seven miles, over the mountain. That’s close. Oh, yes! 
HERSHEL. You got somebody waiting on you hercahene 
OLD WOMAN. Nobody’s waiting for me nowhere, mister. 
MARY. Come sit with us, then. Please. 
HERSHEL. You look tired out. 
OLD WOMAN. I do feel a mite puny. All right. (Hershel leads 
the Old Woman up onto the porch, and seats ber in bis chair. She 
holds onto her cowbell.) 
HERSHEL. Like something to eat? Mary? 
MARY. I got some spoonbread you might like. 
OLD WOMAN. Sounds good. Got any tea? 
MARY. I brew bone-set tea. Want some of that? 
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OLD WOMAN. Bone-set. I made it myself, once. Here. I’ll help 
you. (She tries to get up, but slips back in the chair.) 

MARY. Stay right there. I’ll bring it out to you. Cardell, take the 
baby, and come on with me. (Exit Mary, Cardell, and the baby. 
The Old Woman smiles, nods, and rocks in the chair. Pause.) 

OLD WOMAN. So. 

HERSHEL. You say you live seven miles from here? 

OLD WOMAN. (Nodding and thinking.) In Tennessee. 
HERSHEL. Oh. (Pause.) You know, I thought the Tennessee 
border was a good eighty miles over the mountains there. 

OLD WOMAN. So did I. 

HERSHEL. You sure you live in Tennessee? 

OLD WOMAN. That is the only thing in this world I am sure of, 
Mister. I live in Tennessee, all right. 

HERSHEL. No wonder you're tired, then, walking all the way 
from Tennessee. 

OLD WOMAN. Only seven miles. (Laughs.) Figure it out. I 
can’t. 

HERSHEL. Where'd you stay last night? 

OLD WOMAN. Well, let me see. Oh, I found a stand of pines, 
and went in and lay down. Pulled the neddles up around me. Dry, 
mostly. I was cold, but I slept. No, wait. That was the first night. 
Last night, there was this stream I knowed from a long time ago, it 
seemed. Comes down the mountain undercutting the rock. Sand 
underneath. Dry again. Slept there. Made me a gig out of a hickory 
stick. Had frog legs for breakfast. 

HERSHEL. You’re on a trip of some kind? 

OLD WOMAN. That’s right. 

HERSHEL. Where you heading? 

OLD WOMAN. Back to Tennessee, now. 

HERSHEL. I mean, where were you heading? 

OLD WOMAN. Here, mister. Right here. (Enter Mary, with a 
bowl of spoonbread, and a jug of tea.) 

MARY. You see if this don’t do you some good. 

OLD WOMAN. Nice people. Nice people. (She eats and drinks. 
Hershel and Mary move aside to talk. Cardell, holding the baby, 
comes onto the porch and watches the Old Woman.) 

MARY. Hershel, what are we going to do with her? She’s too old 
just to let walk out into the night. 
HERSHEL. I know. She can stay with us tonight. 
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MARY. You think she’s a mite crazy? 
HERSHEL. She’s a mite something. I almost got her to say who 
she is and all, but not quite. She slept on the. ground last night, and 
the night before that. She gigs frogs. 
MARY. How old you think she is? 
HERSHEL. Hard to say. I suspect she was a handsome woman 
once. 
MARY. When Cardell seen her, he said she had some kind of a 
flashing thing in her hand. 
HERSHEL. Flashing thing? 
MARY. Said she was grinning at him, and it was like she was 
holding a star in one hand. 
HERSHEL. Yeah. Well, she’s something else, all right. (The Old 
Woman finishes ber meal. She seems stronger.) 
OLD WOMAN. Listen, that was good. You ought not to boil the 
bone-set so much, but it was good anyhow. 
MARY. I’m glad you liked it. 
HERSHEL. You feel better? 
OLD WOMAN. Well, of course. I had me a good meal, on this 
porch. Sure | feel better. 
HERSHEL. Did you tell me awhile ago that you were coming here, 
to this house? All the way from Tennessee? 
OLD WOMAN. That’s what I said. I see you put in new post 
beams. Some of this flooring is all different. Not much of a job, 
though. You do it? 
HERSHEL. Did the beams, not the flooring. I reckon Abner Larman 
did that. ; 
OLD WOMAN. No. Ab wouldn’t bother. It must have been Billy. 
I suppose he’s dead, too. 
HERSHEL. Billy? 
OLD WOMAN. Poppa’s joy. He was always the one. It would 
have been him. He put the first floor in with poppa, when we built 
this place. Ab cared about the farm, not the house. And | guess 
lasted longest, died last of all, in the house. Well, all except me. 
You know, mister, this here estate of yours, it ain’t rightfully yours 
at all. It’s mine. 
HERSHEL. What? I got the deed, lady! 
OLD WOMAN. Look at him jump. Men. Fuss and fume. Think 
everybody wants what you got. Sit still, ] ain’t no bandit. You’re 
welcome to it, this here estate of yours. 
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HERSHEL. God damn right it’s mine. 

MARY. Hershel. 

OLD WOMAN. Men. How old you think I am? Come on. Guess. 
MARY. We were wondering. I can’t tell. Sometimes you look right 
young. 

OLD WOMAN. Nice people. Sometimes a pea will shrink so tight 
it’s smooth. I’m the same age as my tongue, and a little older than 
my teeth. Comfort me. Guess. Mister? 

HERSHEL. Sixty-five? 

OLD WOMAN. I'll never see that again. Way off. Son? 
CARDELL. Two hundred. 

OLD WOMAN. Whoa now. Don’t kill me. I got a little time left. 
(Jo Mary.) How about you? 

MARY. I would say you are either nineteen or ninety. 

OLD WOMAN. Nineteen or ninety! That’s comfort. You hit it. 
Nineteen or ninety. That’s me! Yes, sir. (She steps off the porch. 
She stands in the yard, facing out, speaking to the family on the 
porch directly behind ber.) When I was nineteen. I stood right 
here. Right where I’m standing now. And | wasn’t no shriveled up 
pea then. I was a choice item. The best looking woman in these 
mountains. And the meanest. Mean and proud. Damn men. | didn’t 
like °em. Said so. Drove momma crazy. You’re wild, she said. Set- 
tle down. Like you? I said. Marry when you’re a child. Work and 
slave for men who don’t care one spit what you think or how you 
feel. Who never listen. Don’t talk like that, momma said, but I did. 
I give men hell. They’d come, and I’d spit, and they’d go. You 
didn’t like it, either. You, you up there. You didn’t. (She is speak- 
ing to the family without looking at them, as if, now, they are ber 
own.) Ab and Billy. Rachel and poppa. Momma. You don’t know 
what to do, do you? You just sit there, shake your heads. Watch 
me fight. Damn men. (She stands straighter. She strokes her white 
bair.) Heavy-footed, tongue-tied, bug-eyed horsefaces, coming 
here looking for a slave. Wanting to lie on top of me one minute, 
and work me to death the next. And take me away from you. And 
you hoping one of them would. Clucking your tongues, saying, 
“Lands sakes, what will become of her, treating men like this.” 
Wanting me to go. Well, I won’t! I won’t leave this house, and 
you, to be plowed under like dirt by some sweating, groaning, 
bone-headed man! Hell, no! (She stares Offstage. She sees some- 
one coming.) And then, he came by. Griswold Plankman, the joke 
of the world. He came my way. (Enter Griswold.) 
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GRISWOLD. (Slowly.) Mr. Larman. Mrs. Larman. Billy. (Pause.) 
Miss Larman. 
OLD WOMAN. Hello, Griswold. You out of debt yet? 
GRISWOLD. Well— 
OLD WOMAN. You going to say: getting there, getting there. 
GRISWOLD. Well— 
OLD WOMAN. And what fine land it is, all eight acres of it. 
GRISWOLD. Well— 
OLD WOMAN. Now if I wait here a few days, you’ll wonder 
how come I know so much about you. I know enough, Griswold 
Plankman. You’re too poor to paint, and too proud to whitewash. 
GRISWOLD. Well— 
OLD WOMAN. Id sure like to buy you for what you’re worth, 
and sell you for what you think you’re worth. I can look right 
through you, and a little piece on the other side. 
GRISWOLD. Well— 
OLD WOMAN. Get it straight, Griswold. We are as different as 
cheese from chalk. To speak plainly, as far as | am concerned, you 
are as ugly as home-made sin, and as welcome here as the bastard 
at the family reunion. (Griswold smiles and shakes his head.) 
GRISWOLD. You know what made the river angry? It got 
crossed so many times. (He laughs.) 
OLD WOMAN. Huh? 
GRISWOLD. You know why lightning shocks people? It don’t 
know how to conduct itself. (He laughs.) 
OLD WOMAN. Oh, my God. 
GRISWOLD. When is a door not a door? When it’s ajar. (He 
laughs.) 
OLD WOMAN. Man, this is pitiful. Will you just shut up? 
GRISWOLD. Why is a pig the strangest of all animals? 
OLD WOMAN. I don’t know, Griswold! I don’t care! 
GRISWOLD. Because a pig gets killed before he gets cured. 
OLD WOMAN. I wouldn’t have you, man, off a Christmas tree! 
Go home! 
GRISWOLD. Know why life is the hardest riddle? 
OLD WOMAN. Home! 
GRISWOLD. Everbody has to give it up. (Pause.) What is this I 
hear about you wanting to be took to Tennessee? (Pause.) 
OLD WOMAN. Who told you that? 
GRISWOLD. Hensely Edwards. 
OLD WOMAN. Hensley Edwards is a fool. 
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GRISWOLD. I know that. But you told him the only man you'd 
marry was the man who would sell his farm and take you all the 
way to Tennessee. How come you want to go to Tennessee? 

OLD WOMAN. Never you mind. 

GRISWOLD. But you did say it? 

OLD WOMAN. All right. I said it. It’s my word, and I mean it. 
GRISWOLD. Long trip. Awful hard country. Eighty-odd mile, 
here to the Tennessee border. Just mountains. How come you want 
a man to take you there? 

OLD WOMAN. Griswold, stop going around your elbow to get to 
your thumb. What business is it of yours? 

GRISWOLD. This. Come with me. I will take you there. 

OLD WOMAN. What? 

GRISWOLD. I will sell my land, and take you to Tennessee. 

OLD WOMAN. Griswold, you don’t know what youre saying. 
You ain’t got the sense God promised a billy-goat. 

GRISWOLD. If you think marriage is necessary, all right. If not, 
all right. 

OLD WOMAN. You think I’m fool enough to go somewhere with 
aman, and not be married to him? 

GRISWOLD. Then we can get married. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, Griswold. You are so green, when it rains, 
you'll sprout. 

GRISWOLD. I’m taking you at your word. You’re the one who 
said the thing. 

OLD WOMAN. And what’s wrong with my word? It’s just as 
good as any damn man’s. But that don’t mean you get to put your 
shoes under my bed. 

GRISWOLD. You want to go to Tennessee. I will take you there. 
I’m not asking you why. No questions. Hard country. Dangerous 
and powerful lonely. No dances, no parties. And I give up my 
bottom land. But if that is what you want, we’ll go. Think it over. 
(Exit Griswold. The Old Wowan speaks to the family.) Oh, hell. 
I didn’t care nothing about no Tennessee. I only said that to keep 
off that fool Hensely Edwards. Cross all them mountains? Great 
God Almighty. But I did say it. My word. Well, I’m safe enough. 
Not even Griswold Plankman is dumb enough to sell off North 
Carolina bottom land and go farm a wild Tennessee mountain. 
(Pause.) Yes. I know. You want me gone. Have done with this 
eternal squabbling over men. Well, I won’t! I won’t go! 
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HERSHEL. (Very softly.) But you said you would. You’d marry 

the man who’d take you to Tennessee. 

OLD WOMAN. And I will! No man’s idiot enough to do that, 

never mind try to marry me. (Enter Griswold. He puts some 

flowers in ber hands. He turns her gently but firmly so she stands 

beside him, facing out. Pause.) Well, go ahead and say it. 

HERSHEL. I now pronounce you man and wife. ~ 

OLD WOMAN. God damn. 

GRISWOLD. Ill put your boxes in the wagon. Say goodbye. 

(Griswold stacks several wooden boxes together, making a sort of 

wagon-seat.) 

OLD WOMAN. Well, poppa. Billy, Ab. Rachel. Momma. There’s 

more to say. I don’t know about Tennessee. 

HERSHEL. You will get there all right. 

OLD WOMAN. Yes, I know. But it seems like there was some- 

thing else I had to say. Listen— 

GRISWOLD. Honey, It’s time. (He takes her to the wagon-seat, 

sits her there. He sits beside her, flicks imaginary reins.) 

OLD WOMAN. Poppa! (She resigns herself. They travel. Pause. 

They travel.) Can’t you drive this thing no faster than this? 

GRISWOLD. In a hurry, are you? 

OLD WOMAN. Id like to get to Tennessee before I die. Who 

sold you this wagon? Did you look at it at all before you bought 

it? Don’t expect me to fix it when it breaks down. When are we 

going to stop, and spend the night? 

GRISWOLD. Anytime. 

OLD WOMAN. What do you mean, anytime? Griswold, where 

are we going to spend our wedding night? 

GRISWOLD. Right here. 

OLD WOMAN. You mean in the wagon? 

GRISWOLD. I don’t mean no boarding house. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, God. I’ve married a miser. Go sneaTaR: the 

thicket, then pick a etéoked stick. He’s so tight, when he walks, 

he’ll squeak. 

GRISWOLD. I don’t want to be shut up in a tiny little room, 

with neighbors, and a good looking bride like you. I figure we'll 

want to make some noise about it. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, you do, do you? You God damn man! You 

coarse, dumb, stupid, God damn man! You wouldn’t give a lady 

air in‘ a jug! I’m going home! They should have buried you, Gris- 
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wold, and raised the afterbirth! (She starts to get out of the wagon. 
He grabs her, and holds her.) 

GRISWOLD. And you are as hot as a hen in a wool blanket. 
OLD WOMAN. What? (She beats at Griswold with her fists. 
There is a considerable scuffle.) Man! Man! God damn man! (He 
holds her until she is tired, and a little frightened.) All right. You 
can let go of me now. 

GRISWOLD. Honey, | ain’t never letting you go. How about 
that? 

OLD WOMAN. It is what’s happened to me. I confess it, Lord 
save me. Let go, I won’t hit you again. 

GRISWOLD. You can if you want to. I think I like it. 

OLD WOMAN. Stop! Wait! Stop the wagon! 

GRISWOLD. Now what? You aim to run off again? 

OLD WOMAN. No, you fool. We knocked over a box. It fell off 
in the road. Stop the wagon, and I'll go get it. 

GRISWOLD. All right. Don’t run off. 

OLD WOMAN. Just shut up about that, and will you stop the 
wagon? (He stops the wagon. The Old Woman gets down and 
stoops over an imaginary box, fallen from the wagon, and broken 
open.) 

GRISWOLD. Yours or mine? 

OLD WOMAN. Mine. My box of dressing things. Oh, Lord, look 
here. My mirror’s busted. (She picks up a piece of shattered glass. 
Jt is the piece she herself brought with ber and dropped. She bolds 
it now in one band, looking into it sorrowfully.) My mirror. My 
good mirror. Busted. Oh, me. (Griswold puts the imaginary box 
back onto the wagon.) 

GRISWOLD. Come on, honey. You ain’t going to need many 
mirrors in Tennessee. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, me. 

GRISWOLD. All right, Pll get you another one, somewhere. Now, 
come on. 

OLD WOMAN. Just wait a minute! My hair’s messed up. 
GRISWOLD. It wouldn’t be noticed on a galloping horse. 

OLD WOMAN. Just wait one damn minute! 

GRISWOLD. All right! A minute! (The Old Woman holds the 
mirror, looking about for a place to prop it, so she can look into it 
with ber hands free.) Stick it in the burl of that tree there. 

OLD WOMAN. What? (Griswold takes the mirror and sticks it 
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into a burl on the tree stump in the yard, or into one of the logs 
Hershel brought on and set down. The Old Woman kneels before 
it, touching up ber hair. Griswold gets back into the wagon. The 
Old Woman does too, looking back at the mirror in the tree.) 
Look at it shine in the sun. Like a star in the daytime. Well, good- 
bye. Let’s go, Griswold. (They travel. Time passes. They travel. 
Griswold is placid. The Old Woman gets more and more oppressed. 
She looks about, frightened. She bolds it in. She can't stand it. She 
GRISWOLD. What’s the matter? 

OLD WOMAN. Mountains. Nothing but mountains. My Lord. 
Nobody nowhere. No cleared land. Nothing. Just mountains. 
GRISWOLD. And more to come. It’s eighty miles to the Tennessee 
border, up and down. You should have thought about that. 

OLD WOMAN. If I had, I might not be no Mrs. Plankman. 
GRISWOLD. That’s possible. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, me. 

GRISWOLD. (Pointing.) Sourwood. That gold is birch poplar. 
OLD WOMAN. Don’t nobody live in these mountains at all? 
GRISWOLD. Not many now. Maybe some later, but not so many. 
It’s wild up here. Steep. Worse in Tennessee. Not much water on 
the slopes. You got to look hard for decent land. But come fall, 
when the slopes turn, Tennessee is beautiful. Like a big fire a-burn- 
ing, all your own. Red and orange and silver leaves, too, and gold 
and green, and God knows what all. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, shut up, Griswold. You ain’t never been to 
Tennessee, no more than I have. What do you know about it? 
GRISWOLD. Let’s say I understand the nature of Tennessee. I’ve 
heard people talk about it. ’ve thought about it. A lot. 

OLD WOMAN. You’re crazy. 

GRISWOLD. Maybe. (They travel. They travel. The Old Woman 
looks about, more and more frightened. She squirms, hold her 
bands in front of her eyes. She explodes again.) 


GRISWOLD. Now what? 

OLD WOMAN. How long is this going to last? I can’t stand it no 
more! We been on these god forsaken trails past six weeks now. 
Ain’t we done eighty miles yet? When are we going to get there? 
GRISWOLD. Eighty miles, but up and down. Mountains. Yes, it’s 
a hell of a trip we’re taking, you and me. A long ways from your 
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momma and daddy’s house. Wilderness. But not so long now. 
Pretty soon. 

OLD WOMAN. Better be pretty soon. (Pause.) You know why? 
GRISWOLD. Why? 

OLD WOMAN. Guess. 

GRISWOLD. Just tell me. 

OLD WOMAN. You best get me there sometime inside the next 
eight months. I just say that. 

GRISWOLD. Well, hoo-pee! Then | sure will. We ain’t wasted the 
time, have we? 

OLD WOMAN. No, we didn’t. Part way to Tennessee, and a baby 
all ready. Oh, me. 

GRISWOLD. (Happy.) Yeah. (He whistles. They travel, they 
travel. Then, looking about, Griswold stops the wagon.) 

OLD WOMAN. Well, what now? 

GRISWOLD. We're in Tennessee. Look. 

OLD WOMAN. But it’s just the same. Mountains and mountains 
and nobody here but us. 

GRISWOLD. All three of us. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, me. 

GRISWOLD. But it’s open land. I can clear about over there. 
Hush, hear the water? 

OLD WOMAN. (Listening.) It’s over there. 

GRISWOLD. No, over there. But it’s water. Might near a creek. 
OLD WOMAN. Well, build next to it. 

GRISWOLD. And get flooded out in the spring? No, you'll have 
to walk for it. But here we are, honey. You get the pot. I'll get the 
wood. We'll go down to that creek tonight, and gig us some frogs, 
for breakfast. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, me. 

GRISWOLD. It’s where you wanted to go, and here we are. Hop, 
honey! (Exit Griswold, whistling.) 

OLD WOMAN. I hopped, all right. Hopped while you built the 
house. Hopped while you sat aching and sweating, waiting for your 
supper. Then you hopped while I had Sally, and we lost Malcolm, 
and again when Sarah came. And we lived there, alone. At least I 
did. There was a store, finally, eight mile off. | didn’t get to go 
much. When I did, I knowed Griswold didn’t want me saying 
nothing. We lived, like a man and woman can, sometimes speaking, 
sometimes not. Oh, I took the skin off him now and then. (Smiles.) 
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He come home once saying there was this girl Polly something 
working at the store, and it was unfortunate, the girl was pregnant. 
(Pause.) And they were trying to blame it on us. (Laugbs.) Us. 
Men. Well, I made him pay for that. (She looks at the mountains 
around ber.) And it went by. Slow. Fast. Slow. My God. (She 
smiles at the family.) Alone in the mountains. Maybe I saw fifty 
people all my days there. Three families only we saw more than 
once a year. I’d sweep my dirt yard smooth as the palm of my 
hand, they’d come sit, and the shadows danced. Tennessee. Them 
neighbors we had, oh, they all loved the place. Never stopped say- 
ing how lucky we were to be there. Griswold: smiling, saying, well 
it’s where she wanted to go. Everbody nodding, good, good. I 
wondered why they always did that, but they just always did. Days 
went by. (She looks about, fearfully. She stoops. She ages.) 
Griswold. (Enter Griswold, aged now too. He stands partly in 
shadow.) 
GRISWOLD. What’s on your mind? 
OLD WOMAN. It’s hard without the girls. I miss my children. 
GRISWOLD. They got good men. They had to go off too, like you 
did. 
OLD WOMAN. If Malcolm had lived, he’d be farming for you 
now. 
GRISWOLD. But he didn’t. 
OLD WOMAN. No. (Pause.) Sarah. Sally. What’s left? 
GRISWOLD. I’m left. Tennessee’s left. 
OLD WOMAN. Then they will have to do. 
GRISWOLD. Think we will? 
OLD WOMAN. Well, I got my complaints. 
GRISWOLD. About me or Tennessee? 
OLD WOMAN. Tennessee’s all right. And you did bring me here. 
GRISWOLD. (Smiling.) That’s right. I did. ae whistles. Exit 
Griswold.) 
OLD WOMAN. Smiling at me. Saying, “That’s cht I did bring 
you here.” (Griswold's whistling stops.) We both outlived our 
children. They died young, worn out wives. Their children melted 
away into other kin’s families, and after awhile, we didn’t hear of 
them no more. (She sits on the edge of the porch.) Griswold was 
eighty-nine when he fell and cut hisself on his sickle. I did what I 
could, but he’d lost too much blood. So I got him to a bench he’d 
made, and sitting there, he looked at me sideways—a funny.sort of 
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look—and then closed his eyes. I couldn’t hold him up no more, so 
I let him slide off. There was some linen left in my mother’s wed- 
ding present box. | made Griswold a winding sheet of some quality, 
and I buried him there in Tennessee. (She stands. Thinks.) That 
was—a few days ago. | think it was. Can’t tell, exactly. When my 
neighbor come, she stayed a few days, that’s right. Then she com- 
menced to leave, and something was bothering me. Something | 
didn’t feel bad about. But I didn’t know what it was. (Enter, 
slowly, Neighbor, a woman her age.) | tried to tell my neighbor 
about it, when she was going back home. 

NEIGHBOR. You sure yourre all right, now? 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, yes. (Pause.) Yes. 

NEIGHBOR. No. (Pause.) Something. What? 

OLD WOMAN. You’re my only friend now. And you live four 
mile off. Nobody else is left. Something is just not right. 
NEIGHBOR. Natural feeling. 

OLD WOMAN. Not Griswold dead. Something else. Not plumb- 
line straight. I’m powerful uneasy. 

NEIGHBOR. You're a-grieving. 

OLD WOMAN. Yes, but why does it seem nothing’s level. I want 
to move. Walk. Got the figits, bad. Go where? Why now? I don’t 
know. (The Neighbor puts a band on the Old Woman's arm.) 
NEIGHBOR. Listen. You stay here. Don’t try to leave Tennessee. 
OLD WOMAN. Why not? What’s to hold me? 

NEIGHBOR. Nothing, but don’t leave. Don’t think about it. 
OLD WOMAN. What could happen? 

NEIGHBOR. You could get lost. 

OLD WOMAN. What difference would that make. Something is 
eating in me never was there before. Says go. Do it. Move. 
NEIGHBOR. And I say, don’t. Stay. You’ve had a good life here. 
OLD WOMAN. Sometimes. 

NEIGHBOR. No woman can ask for more. (She backs away.) 
Listen to me now. Don’t leave. Stay here. In Tennessee. (She is 
gone.) 

OLD WOMAN. But it kept eating on me. I still don’t know what, 
or why. I commenced taking little walks. Ever day a little further. 
Then I didn’t go back. I was loose, in country like country I’d 
never seen before, that I had seen before. | kept on. Slept in my 
pine needles. Gigged my frogs. Didn’t know nothing, except I know 
this now. I was coming here. 
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HERSHEL. Wait a minute. Here, from Tennessee? You know 
yourself, Tennnessee is eighty miles— (She rings her cowbell.) 
OLD WOMAN. I heard this, see? And it seemed like they was all 
around me, in the woods. I couldn’t see quite through the bresh, 
but I knew they were there, mama, poppa, Rachel, Billy, Ab. And 
Griswold. All of them talking about me. I’d try to hear but couldn’t, 
no more than their whisperings, and I’d find myself standing in 
places of powerful remembrance, places I’d stood before. Two days 
of that walking, when I heard this. (She rings ber cowbell.) I'd 
follow poppa to the barn, a little girl as pleasant as the flowers are 
made. Hearing this. | heard it again, and went for it again, and 
what do you think I found? 

HERSHEL. Lady, I sure don’t know. 

OLD WOMAN. Guess. 

CARDELL. A cow? 

OLD WOMAN. One for you, sonny! Big Jersey. 

CARDELL. I thought that was our cowbell, daddy. You missed 
that. 

HERSHEL. So I missed it. (Jo Old Woman.) You found our cow- 
bell. Then what? 

OLD WOMAN. Your cowbell? (Rings it, then suddenly throws it 
to him.) Look inside! What did you see? (Hershel does.) 
HERSHEL. You see a ringer, that’s what you see. 

OLD WOMAN. What else? Damn man. 

CARDELL. Daddy, that’s the cowbell was lying on the ground 
when we come here. There’s a big “L” cut on the inside of it. 
HERSHEL. Oh, yeah. 

CARDELL. You missed that, too, didn’t you? 

HERSHEL. All right! I missed that, too! 

OLD WOMAN. “L!” You damn right “L!” Larman! I took this 
bell off your cow. Only one bell in the world sounds like this one. 
I rang it and rang it, and I found the road, and came walking, not 
understanding nothing. Poppa’s cowbell, on some cow two day’s 
walk, not hardly seven miles, from my yard in Tennessee? What 
about this, I thought. What about this? Am I dead, or what? Is 
this heaven? What’s going on? (She moves about the yard, ringing 
the bell.) Then, on the road, I seen the bend again, and came round 
it. There it was again. I seen it almost buried in the tree, but not 
quite. Enough left sticking out of the burl so’s it could flash at me. 
Just one little wink in the sun, but I seen it. (She goes to ber 
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mirror again, where Griswold stuck it. She pulls it loose.) 1 pulled 
open the growth of the burl, and there hidden was my star in the 
daytime. I pulled it loose, my mirror, where I’d left it on the way 
to Tennessee. (She looks at herself in the mirror.) There I was. 
Old woman. Two flashes of a mirror. Little girl, old woman. Good 
God Almighty, I thought, when I took my bridal mirror out of the 
tree where he put it, broken, on my wedding day. 

HERSHEL. Whew. 

MARY. Hershel, she’s crazy, none of this makes sense. 

OLD WOMAN. It makes sense, all right. I can see it! Why, that 
man. That damn man. | left the road, took the trail, light-headed 
and dizzy. One day in Tennessee, the next day poppa’s cowbell, 
and my mirror? Then I come out of the brush, into the clearing, 
and | seen the house. A boy on the porch. And you. You nice 
people. (Pause.) And J am still not sure, not even now while I’m 
a-talking to you. Are you the strangers give me spoonbread and 
tea? Or are you poppa? Are you Rachel, Billy, and Ab? Is my 
mother back in the house, making me my wedding dress? 
HERSHEL. (Gently.) I am afeared we’re the strangers give you 
spoonbread. 

OLD WOMAN. Ah, I know it! Oh, that man! Griswold, you 
damn man! What did you do to me? 

HERSHEL. Listen, you best come inside and lie down now. You 
must be awful tired. 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, my God! Don’t you understand? What’s 
wrong with you? Don’t you see it yet? I do! I do! Good God! 
Great God A-mighty! (Jhe family stands watching her, alarmed. 
The Old Woman shakes her head, swings ber arms. Wheezing, 
coughing, hopping up and down, ringing her cowbell and flashing 
ber mirror, she stamps out a sort of dance in front of them.) That 
man! That bloody scoundrel! He never took me to Tennessee at 
all! He put me in a wagon, and he drove me around these moun- 
tains over a month! These same mountains! Around, in circles! 
Then he settled where he’d meant to all along, in a valley seven 
miles off! And I thought I was in Tennessee! Oh! My God! All 
them people, my neighbors, they was in on it! Oh! My children, 
my own children, they was in on it! And—oh, no. To get me gone, 
was it? Poppa? Momma? You, too? Oh, Griswold! You never told 
me. You never would have told me. By God, you died without tell- 
ing me! What kind of a joke was that? Griswold! My whole life! 
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You damn man! (She rages. Her passion pours out of ber. She 
backs and coughs and stamps her feet. Slowly, ber convulsion sub- 
sides. She gets ber breath.) Whew. Shoo. Well, that’s that. Think 
you lived your life in Tennessee. Find out you didn’t. You, up 
there. Nice people, with your fine estate. House, land, yard and 
porch. It’s all yours—for awhile. Good luck. (She lookes at the 
cowbell and the mirror.) Poppa. Griswold. (She drops them both.) 
Bye. (Jo the family.) So long. 

MARY. Wait! Don’t go now. It’s dark. 

OLD WOMAN. I know it. 

MARY. Hershel! Stop her. 

HERSHEL. Wait, now. Where you going? 

OLD WOMAN. Back to Tennessee. Where else? That man. That 
damn man. (She is gone.) 

MARY. Hershel? 

HERSHEL. Let her go. (Hershel and Mary look at each other. 
They shiver. Hershel looks out at his land, then back to the house.) 
I’m hungry. Let’s go eat now. Give me the baby. (He takes the 
baby from Cardell, holds it tightly, then pushes his wife abead of 
him, in to supper. Cardell stares off after the Old Woman. He 
picks up ber mirror, and sees his face in it.) 
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PROPERTY LIST 


On Stage: 

“Baby” wrapped in blanket 
Bucket of water, on porch 
Slat chairs, on porch 
Wooden crate, on porch 
Wooden boxes 


Off Stage: 

Axes (2) 

Cowbell 

Piece of mirror 
Wood, for stove 
Bowl of spoonbread 
Jug of tea 

Bunch of flowers 


Personal: 


Pipe, tobacco and matches (Hershel) 
Kerchief (Hershel) 


SPECIAL NOTE 


In TENNESSEE, the position of the cabin porch should face the 
audience straight on, so that the Old Woman can speak to the 
family behind her, while looking out. Only in this way does the 
flashback work. If she looks at the family, she cannot believably 
think they might be her own. If they are behind her while she 
remembers the past, she can change them in her mind, from the 
people who gave her tea, to her mother and father and sister and 


brothers. 
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